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October 55-October 56 (Harnack) or September 56-September 57 (Lake), 
is preferable. 

The editor could have found no one better fitted to write on Helle- 
nistic and biblical Greek than the late Professor Thumb, of Strassburg, 
and his contribution is an excellent resume of the subject. 

There are a number of articles dealing with various subjects in the 
field of biblical theology. Among these the reviewer would call atten- 
tion to Piatt's discussion of the atonement and to an article by C. A. 
Scott entitled " Christ, Christology." After examining the material con- 
tained in the New Testament, Piatt concludes, against some recent 
writers, that a theory of the atonement "is potentially present and vir- 
tually expressed in the common experience and preaching of apostolic 
times where it is not formally defined" (p. 1220). 

Much careful and conscientious work has gone into the making of 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, and students, teachers, and 
ministers will find it a valuable book of reference for the field which it 
covers. The second volume is awaited with keen interest. 

William H. P. Hatch 
The General Theological Seminary 
New York 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 

The data are so indefinite that apparently we shall never reach a 
"consensus of opinion" on certain of the New Testament books. And 
one of these is the Epistle of James. Professor Ropes's commentary 1 
seems as fertile in new suggestions and points of view as any that have 
been written. The author maintains that the little book is — 

a religious and moral tract having the form, but only the form, of a letter 

It is probably the pseudonymous production of a Christian of Jewish origin, 
living in Palestine in the last quarter of the first century or the first quarter 
of the second The epistle reflects the conditions of Jewish life in Pales- 
tine, and almost all the ideas have their roots in Jewish thought, but in much of 
the language, style, and mode of expression generally, and in some of the ideas, 
Hellenistic influences are unmistakable and strong. The interweaving of the 
two strains contributes much to the freshness and effectiveness of the epistle 
as a hortatory essay. 2 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle oj St. James. By James 
Hardy Ropes. (The International Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribner, 
1916. xiii+319 pages. $3.00. 

"P. 1. 
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In certain particulars this represents a decided advance over Pro- 
fessor Ropes's predecessors, especially as regards "Literary Type" and 
"Literary Relationships," both of which are admirably treated. In the 
first of these sections, after a concise discussion of the epistolary type 
along the well-known lines laid down by Deissmann, he proceeds to show 
in an entirely convincing fashion that the style of the tract is that of the 
Hellenistic diatribe rather than of Jewish Wisdom Literature. This dis- 
tinction, noted, but not sufficiently emphasized by Heinrici, Wendland, 
and others, constitutes a real contribution to the understanding of the 
book, and excellent use is made of the fact in the interpretation of such 
troublesome passages as 2:17-20. 

As to "Literary Relationships" Professor Ropes takes the sanely 
skeptical view, which fortunately is becoming more common on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that even close resemblances between writings are 
not conclusive evidence of literary dependence. With regard to Jewish 
Wisdom Literature (except Ecclesiasticus), the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the New Testament books, and the Apostolic 
Fathers, the conclusion is the same: 

In no case (unless it be Romans and Galatians) is direct knowledge or 

influence on either side to be admitted Just as the typical style of the 

Greek diatribe persisted in recognisable form for centuries and was used by 
preachers and writers of diverse literary level, so likewise the phrases and 
vocabulary of Jewish Hellenistic religious writing and public speech at the 
time of the origin of the Christian church made up a common stock used 
independently by many writers in widely distant places for a long period. 1 

The sections of the introduction which deal with language, text, the 
history of the epistle in the church, and commentaries, ancient and 
modern, are also eminently satisfactory, being full and scholarly without 
prolixity. 

On the other hand, for his conclusion that the place of origin was 
some such city as Caesarea Stratonis, and that "the writer and the 
readers .... were Greek-speaking Jewish Christians in Palestine" 
(pp. 48, 49), the author presents a strong, but less convincing, argu- 
ment — strongest perhaps in the commentary on 2:6-7 (p. 197). His 
own summary (pp. 48 f .) is a telling exposition of the difficulties which 
beset the theory proposed. If the address is original, such a destina- 
tion is hardly possible. In any case could not similar conditions prob- 
ably have been found in Asia Minor before Pliny's letter to Trajan ? 
The author might have been a Greek-speaking Jewish Christian any- 

1 Pp. 21, 23. 
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where in the empire, and the audience sought "oecumenical Christen- 
dom." 

The commentary, like the introduction, is all that one could ask. 
The avoidance of oversubtle or strained interpretations, e.g., 1:3, 10, n 
(p. 149); 3:6; 4:5; 5:1; the excellent choice of illustrative quotations, 
and above all the wise arrangement of confusing data and intricate dis- 
cussions make the reading a joy. One would gladly discuss certain 
moot points, such as the reading y Tpo^s d7roo-KiacrfiaTos, 1:17, the 
interpretation of (/j.<j>vtov in 1 : 21, t<S Kdoy*<p in 2 : 5, the oppressors of 2:6, 
and Zvtpyovnevr) in 5 : 16, but lack of space forbids. 

C. C. McCown 

Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, Cal. 

PELAGIUS' COMMENTARY ON THE PAULINE EPISTLES 1 

An interesting and valuable pamphlet contains a lecture which 
Professor Souter delivered before the British Academy in March, 1916. 
The writer is a recognized authority on the text and canon of the New 
Testament, and he has made a thorough study of Pelagius' commentary 
on the Pauline epistles. 

In 1906 he maintained, in a lecture before the above-mentioned body, 
that the commentary of Pelagius is based on the Vulgate, and this 
opinion is repeated on p. 51 of his Text and Canon of the New Testament 
(1913). Dr. Souter also suggested that Codex Augiensis, a ninth- 
century manuscript of the commentary at Karlsruhe, might be "the 
best surviving authority" for the Vulgate text of Paul's letters. A few 
years later an important manuscript of the commentary bearing the name 
of Jerome was discovered at Balliol College. This codex, which dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, contains an Old Latin biblical 
text closely related to that which is found in the Book of Armagh. Thus 
the question concerning the type of New Testament text used by 
Pelagius was reopened. Since the Balliol MS was clearly copied from 
an exemplar written in insular (probably Irish) script, Dr. Souter 
believes that an Old Latin text was substituted for the Vulgate by Irish 
scribes, who, in spite of the growing popularity of the latter, long pre- 
ferred the earlier type of text. In view of the Irish affinities of the 
Balliol MS and the slowness of the Vulgate in winning its way in many 
places, this hypothesis is on the whole more plausible than the opposite 

1 The Character and History of Pelagius' Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
By Alexander Souter. Oxford: University Press, 1916. 36 pages. 2s. 6d. 



